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an extremely flat country, though all 4,ocx> ft. above the 
level of the sea. When first discovered 1 was without 
paper, but borrowed a little from an Arab, and sent a 
short account home. I had so much trouble from attend¬ 
ants that I look only the barest necessaries. Yet no 
sooner was the discovery announced at the coast tVian 
the official description was forthwith sent to the Bombay 
Government, that ‘the lake is like Nyassa, Tanganyika, 
and the Albert Nyanza, overhung by high mountain 
slopes, which slope' down to great plains, which, during 
the rainy season, become flooded, so that caravans march 
for days through water knee-deep seeking for higher 
ground on which to pass the night.’ 

“ The only mountain slopes are ant-hills, some of them 
20ft. high.. They could scarcely be called high unless 
thought of as being built on the top of the 4,000 ft. These 
statements are equally opposed to the truth, as the Ca- 
zembe town is built on the banks of the Luapula. 

“ People having a crochet for map making traced every 
step of the Portuguese slaving expeditions to Cazembe, 
and built the village in latitude 8“ 43' South—that is, in 
deep water, near the north end of Lake Moero, and over 
50 miles from Luapula. I found it in latitude 9* 37' South, 
and on the banks of a lagoon or loch, having no con¬ 
nection with Luapula, which river, however, falls six or 
seven miles west of the village of Moero. 

“ N'ow it is very unpleasant for me to expose any of 
these misstatements and so appear contradictious. But 
what am i to do ? I was consulted by Sir Roderick 
Murchison as to this present expedition, and recom¬ 
mended the writer of the above as a leader. Sir Roderick 
afterwards told me that the offer was declined unless a 
good salary and a good position to fall back upon 
were added, as Speke and Grant had, on their pay and 
commission. He then urged the leadership on myself as 
soon as the work on which 1 was engaged should be pub¬ 
lished. My good, kind-hearted friend added, in a sort of 
pathetic strain, ‘ You will be the real discoverer of the 
source of the Nile.’ I don't wish to boast of my good 
deeds, but I need not forget them. . . 


SOUNDINGS IN THE PACIFIC 

R F.CKNT explorations in the Pacific Ocean indicate 
that its bed is singularly level. The soundings of 
the U.S. steamer Tuscarora, Capt. George T. Belknap, 
between Cape Flattery and Oonalaska, were described in 
NATURE, vol. viii. p. 150. Upon the conclusion of that 
cruise, which included also soundings from Cape Flattery 
to San Francisco, a month was spent in the latter har¬ 
bour, and on December 5 a survey was begun between 
that port and San Diego on the same coast, especially 
between depths of too and 1,500 fathoms. The latter 
depth or a greater one is reached precipitately along the 
entire coast of California, at distances of 20 to 70 miles 
from shore. Off the Golden Gate, in the latitude of San 
Francisco Bay, at a distance of 30 miles, there is too 
fathoms ; at 55 miles’ distance, there is a sudden descent 
from 400 fathoms to a depth of two miles; at too miles 
out, 2,548 fathoms failed to reach bottom. 

Soundings between San Diego, California, and Honolulu, 
Sandwich Islands, show that this part of the Pacific is a 
basin with precipitous sides and a comparatively level 
bottom. The distance between these points, surveyed by 
the Tuscarora, is 2,240 miles. The work was accomplished 
between January 6 and February 3, favourable weather 
being experienced during almost the entire voyage. 

In the first 100 miles west from San Diego, there ap¬ 
pear to be two valleys and two peaks. The first valley is 
from 622 to 784 fathoms depth ; the first peak 445 fathoms, 
the second valley 955 fathoms, the second peak 566 
fathoms. Thence a precipitous fall takes place, giving 
in lat. 31° 43' N„ long. 119 0 28'W., at 115 miles from 


San Diego, a depth of 1,915 fathoms. After that there is 
a gentle slope with comparatively unimportant interrup¬ 
tions, at the rate of three feet to the mile, to the point of 
greatest depth, 3,054 fathoms, at a distance of about 400 
miles east of Honolulu, The sharpest elevation is a rise 
about midway between the United States and the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, in lat. 26° 30' N., long. 127° 37' W., the 
highest portion of which is 3,159 fathoms below the sur¬ 
face. At the next cast of the lead, the valley to the west 
of this elevation took 2,650 fathoms. The fall of the side 
of the basin east of Honolulu is even more remarkable 
than, the descent off the American coast. Fifty miles 
from Honolulu, soundings gave 498 fathoms ; at 40 miles 
farther east, in lat. 21 0 43' N., long. 156° 21' W., the depth 
was 3,023 fathoms. Between the last-mentioned point 
and that of greatest depth a hill rises, on whose summit 
there are only 2,488 fathoms of water. 

These soundings coincide very nearly with the deter¬ 
minations of the depth of the Pacific made oil theoretical 
grounds by the United States Coast Survey in 1854. 
Those calculations were based on the movements of tidal 
waves occasioned by earthquakes in Asia. The wave that 
reached San Francisco had a length of 210 to 217 miles, an 
oscillation of 35 minutes, and a velocity of 6'o to 6’2 miles 
per minute. This would give a depth of 2,200 to 2,500 
fathoms. Similar data wi'h ‘regard to the wave that 
reached San Diego (having a length of 186 to 192 miles) 
were calculated as giving an average depth of 2 ,too 
fathoms. The average depth of the present soundings is 
about 2,400 fathoms. 

The bottom is generally a soft, yellowish-brown ooze, 
better suited in this respect, as well as in being more level, 
than the route surveyed toward Oonalaska, for a tele¬ 
graphic cable. Other considerations of an economic cha¬ 
racter, such as prospects of connection with other tele¬ 
graph lines, may also serve to overbalance the shortness 
of the more northern route, and there is much better- 
prospect of fair weather for laying a cable and keeping it 
in repair in the lower latitudes. 

Surface-temperatures rose from 59° F. near San Diego, 
lo74°F. near Honolulu; temperatures at 105 fathoms 
between the same places rose from 50° F. to 63° F. 
These, of course, indicate the equatorial current. At 300 
fathoms the temperature was constant at 43 0 F. At 
bottom, the temperature was everywhere 35 0 F., except in 
a single instance where it was 1“ colder. The uniformity' 
of temperature below 1,600 fathoms was noticeable. 

One wire has been used in all these soundings, which 
were made every' 40 miles, and the apparatus still works 
excellently. 


M. CHARLES SAINTE-CLAIRE ORVILLE’S 
WE A THER PROGNOSTICA TIONS 

r rHR prognostications delivered by M. Charles Sainte- 
i Claire Deville, in his communication of March 2, 
before the French Institute, were wonderfully fulfilled, at 
least for Paris, the cold period having had its beginning 
on the 9th, and its end on the 13th, as was predicted. 
Public attention was all the more attracted because the cold 
was manifested by a heavy fall of snow, which was the 
first of the year. Having recently visited M. Ch. Sainte- 
Glaire Deville, the learned physicist was kind enough to 
explain everything connected with his theories. 

M. Ch. Sainte-Claire Deville has very often published 
similar prognostications which were always successful, but 
never in so striking a way. He has been a constant com¬ 
piler of meteorological records for nearly twenty years; 
and being the Inspector-General of the french Meteoro¬ 
logical Stations, as well as a member of the French 
Academy of Sciences, he has consequently at his com¬ 
mand an immense number of trustworthy' observations. 

He has discovered that there is monthly a large thermo- 
metrical oscillation, which he calls dodecuple, from the 
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the Greek word droSexa, twelve; that dodecuple oscilla¬ 
tion generally takes place in the second week of the month, 
but it is not equally marked every month, and besides it 
is not true to say that it is always exhibited by a depres¬ 
sion of the mean temperature. 

The November dodecuple oscillation decidedly exhibits 
a warming effect. February, March, and May have, on 
the contrary, a cooling effect. For centuries May and 
November were observed and noted as the “Saints de 
Glace ” of the spring and Martinmas summer. But other 
oscillations, viz. February and March, which are generally 
very cold, tvere unnoticed. 

The range of the oscillations, as well as their exact 
position in time , are different for different years, very 
probably because there is more than one single law in 
operation to produce them. Happily M. Charles Sainte- 
Claire Deville has discovered an indication which enables 
hint to foresee which oscillations are to be the largest or 
the smallest. 

Each dodecuple thermometrical oscillation is preceded 
by a similar dodecuple barometrical oscillation. The 
difference of time between both oscillations is variable, 
but the ordinary value is five days. Consequently, having 
noted a large barometrical dodecuple oscillation on 
March 2, he was certain that by the 8th the regular ther¬ 
mometrical dodecuple oscillation for March should appear 
very decidedly. The deviation of the thermometrical oscil¬ 
lation is uncertain, to the extent of four or five days. 

Everything is empirical in this wonderful method of 



R. sondaicus. 


announcing future oscillations of the thermometer by the 
careful observation of the barometer. 

M. Charles Sainte-Claire Deville is of opinion that the 
phenomenon is owing to the presence of certain eosmical 
streams of meteoric bodies which may chance to be distri¬ 
buted in an irregular manner in the celestial space. These 
do not always keep just in the same place, owing to mul¬ 
tifarious perturbations ; they also vary in breadth, thick¬ 
ness, &c. All these assumptions are merely theoretical, 
but the existence of the dodecuple period in itself is based 
on pure observation, and cannot be questioned like the 
explanation offered for its origin. 

W. DE Fonvielle 


ON THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE SKIN 
FOLDS IN THE ONE-HORNED RHINO CERI 

I N the two accompanying woodcuts Mr. T. W. Wood 
has very carefully and accurately mapped out for us 
the manner in which the peculiar skin-folds, so con¬ 
spicuous in both the Indian one-horned rhinoceri, are 
arranged over the surfaces of their bodies. The sketches 
were both taken from the specimens now living in the 
Zoological Gardens, the Indian animal ( Rhinoceros, uni¬ 
cornis ) being a fully adult male, presented by Mr. A. Grote 
in 1864, and the Javan (R. sondaicus ), the not quite full- 
grown example, of the same sex, just purchased. A fort¬ 
night ago (Nature, vol. ix. p. 363) we mentioned some 
of the most important points by which the two species 



are distinguished, laying stress on what is rendered so 
much more evident by the sketches we now give, namely, 
the peculiar manner in which the lateral shoulder-fold— 
which in the Indian species does not run up the middle 
line of the back, but is lost over the upper part of the 
scapula before it reaches the post-scapular transverse fold, 
as it is continued longitudinally backwards—in Rhino¬ 
ceros sondaicus is carried perpendicularly upwards along 
the middle of the scapular shield, quite to the back, so as 
to cut off an extra, independent, saddle-shaped, small, 
median segment, which covers the nape of the neck. The 
peculiar notch in the post-scapular transverse fold, and 
the less extent of the longitudinal fold in the gluteal 
shield in the Javan species, is also very apparent. Another 
point which is well indicated is the difference in the shape 
of the upper lip in the two animals, it being short and 
blunt in R. indicus, whilst it is long, pointed, and semi- 
prehensile in R. sondaicus. 

The head of the Javan rhinoceros is also proportion¬ 
ately smaller, whilst the skin-folds along the inferior sur¬ 
face of its neck are more symmetrical and numerous, 
being arranged so as to appear very like the surface of a 
coarse three-cord braid. Its skin, especially over the 
back, is covered with hair to a degree which would hardly 
have been expected, as in the Indian species there is but 
little hair to be seen. The ears are also fringed, much in 
the same way that they are in Rhinoceros lasiotis and R. 
s-umatranus, the two Asiatic two-horned species. 

The two sketches are made of one size to facilitate com- 1 


parison, but it must be borne in mind that the Javan 
animal never reaches anything like the bulk of its Indian 
ally. It is also almost certain that its skin never becomes 
so coarsely tuberculated. 

In rhinoceri kept in confinement there is nothing to be 
learnt from the shape or length of the horns, because 
that depends so much on the opportunities which their 
owners have had of rubbing them down. In the wild 
state the continual employment of the horn or horns in 
tossinganddividingcomparativelyyieldingsubstancesjsuch 
as loose earth and wood, causes them to become pointed, 
long, and polished, because they wear at the sides almost 
entirely. But in captivity the seasoned wood, iron, and 
stone of the cages only break off the tips and leave the 
sides comparatively unworn, or very unequally so ; this is 
why museum specimens of horns are generally so very 
unlike those found on exhibited living animals. 

Those who noticed the illustrations we gave two 
months ago (Nature, vol. ix. p. 227) of the huge Bron- 
totherium ingens discovered by Prof. Marsh, will be struck, 
on looking at the Javan rhinoceros, with the general simi¬ 
larity in the proportions of the head in the two animals. 
The nose is undoubtedly different, but there is the same 
extreme shallowness of the frontal and interorbital re¬ 
gion, combined with great zygomatic breadth. In Brou- 
totherium the two expanded symmetrical nasal processes 
were probably covered with tough skin, like those on the 
face of the wart-hog, to replace in function the coreless 
but none the less well-developed horn of the rhinoceros. 
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